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Saddle Up! 





The way 


}IRST thing that happens to 
an apprentice when he ar- 


rives to try and be a _ real 
jock is—baptism. " 
it's. an old ritual in the 
saddile-room. 


The kid’s hair is given a con- 
vict-crop; and then his name, 
appearance, voice and place 
are carefully studied by the 
trainer, jockeys and appren- 
tices. ; 

If he’s got a squeaky voice, 
he’s “Squeaker” for the rest 
of his racing life ; ‘Spider’ was 
all legs when he first came, 
and “Tich” was the smallest 
they'd ever had. 

The boy’s native town often 
settles the name: if he’s | from 
Pontefract, he’s “Ponty,” and 
“Brady” if from Bradford. 

After the head-crop and 
naming, the new boy is got out 
of the saddie-room on some 
excuse, while a bucket of dirty 
water is delicately placed on 
top of the partly open door— 
the rest is easy to guess. The 
new boy is called back, and his 
baptism is completed beyond a 
shadow of doubt. 


THE LIGHT FANTASTIC. 

It’s the custcm in most racing 
stables for the apprentices to 
have the afternoon and even- 
ing off on any baptismal day— 
and it’s odds-on that they all 
go to a dance. 

For stable-boys have a great 
reputation as dancers. They're 
light and swift on their feet— 
and they don’t mind dancing 
with ladies twice their height 








of men 
and horses 


By R. B. Fawcett 


and maybe three times their 


weight. 


NO SHORT CUT. 

The stable-boy’s wage is by 
no means a princely start. to 
life—it’s about a fiver a year, 
on a five-year agreement, with 
board, lodging and _ clothes 
thrown in, of course. 

The hours are long and the 
work hard; usually from 6 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., with a period off duty 
from about one to four in the 
afternoon. 

The stable-boy must have a 
natural inclination to ride, be 


able _to understand ali the 
curious likes and dislikes of 
racehorses, and he must be 
strong for his size. 


He must develop an expert’s 
knowledge of the speeds of a 
horse—canter, sharp canter, 
half-speed, exercise gallop, and 
full-out—and also be a good 
groom. 

But, if the lad’s got it in him, 
the trainer will spot it quickly 
—that’s part of his job, and an 
important one, 

In summer he may be out at 
exercise at early dawn for a 
“test gallop,” before the racing 
touts or other spectators come 
on. the scene, 

Palmy Days was secretly gal- 
loped on Middleham Moor at 
4 am. before she won a Liver- 
pool Spring Cup, but a local 
tout got wind of the arrange- 
ments and slept out in 


* York without his racing breeks 


the | 


ONY 10a) 


Miles of eerie Dunes 


—was Scotlands Best 


Barony 


GEAFARERS, as well as holidaymakers, know Culbin Sands. 

Not far from Forres, Morayshire, they have a desolate, 
haunting quality... mile upon mile of eerie dunes and 
brackish swamps. 

Yet it is only two hundred and fifty years since the sands 
lcame to Culbin. It was one summer day in 1694 that a great 
cloud came out of the west and sand began to rain-on all the 
fertile farms and villages. 


| The barony of Culbin was then one of the richest in all 
Scotland. Sixteen fair-sized farms, in addition to the home 
farm, flourished there under benevolent Laird Kinnaird. With 
an annual rental of £200 from every tenant farmer, in addi- 
tion to wheat, oats and oatmeal, he drew a‘rich living from 
his 3,500 acres .... until the sand came. 


'T fell so swiftly, rain upon sand smothered homes and 
}~ rain of fine grit, that har- farmlands. 

vesters were compelled to aban- When the storm ceased, 
don their scythes in the fields. nothing remained of the 
The apple-women hurried in, granite mansion .of Culbin 
leaving their baskets in the and all but one of the farms. 
orchard. Through the night Orchards, barns, lanes and 


the amazing storm continued, 
and in the morning many cot- 
tagers found they could only 
get out by breaking down the 


cottages—all nad gone. 
Where they had been was 


nothing but a wasteland of 


backs of their houses. i ig only satus, desert <i 
There is a loca} story that In 1800 a raging storm en- 


it was a visitation from God. tirely altered the face of the 


It started on a Sunday. sand-dunes, raising some 


- . seventy feet or more, dissipat- 
dione: 2nd cattle were with ing others in dust. Stretches 
barns. Still the sandstorm con- 9! furrowed fields that had been 
tinued, the sand mounting so hidden for over a century came 
rapidly that the folk of Culbin ito ii and the laird’s man- 
could scarcely rescue their most ar nouse stood up grim and 
‘eieaioataham possessions from their stark from the grit. 
homes. 


Prolonged day after day, the BURIED THE TOWN, 


Local people began dismant- 
jling it-for building purposes, 
but had hardly got their tools 
into place before the wind 
veered again. 

This time the stumps of trees 
killed by dunes that had passed 








heather on the moor all night. 
He was amply rewarded for his 
patience. He saw all that he 
desired, and not only won over 
a decent bet, but “tipped” the 
winner to his many friends. 


RODE IN BLOOMERS. | 

There’s a good story about 
“Sparrow,” nickname of 
jockey who rode in a most un- 
dignified costume—and at York, 
the Ascot of the North, 

That Sparrow was a boozy 
jockey there is no doubt. It 
was not uncommon for him: to 
‘turn up at race meetings to ride 
when he was almost completely 
out on his feet. 

This time he turned up at 


be) 


WEYVE often heard of “One 

for the road,’ but here’s 
two waiting at the end of the 
road for Petty Officer Stoker 
John Younger, and it’s Mum 
and sister Mary with two nice 
pints of ... (we'll leave you 


—it is believed he raised an- 
other couple of pints on them 
at some pub. 

As he was due to ride within 
a few minutes of his arrival at 
the jockeys’ room, his dilemma 
was paithetic. 

He rushed round, and—where, 
nobody knows — managed to 
raise a pair of old-fashioned 
women’s bloomers. He just 
managed to get to the start- 
ing place in time—and won the 
race easily. 

Very few people knew that 
Sparrow was not wearing his 
proper breeches. Never has 
ladies’ underweai travelled so 
swiftly ! 


ODD CORNER 


Just before the war began, 
a missionary in China found 
that one of his native ser- 
vants was stealing sugar 
from a cupboard, and hit 
upon an ingenious way of 
catching him. He went 


quietly to the store cup- 
board with a bottle of paraf- 


fin and afterwards ordered 
a meal requiring the use of 
sugar. The servants’ por- 
tions were served with a 
deficiency of sugar, and 
half an hour later one of 
them came clamouring to 
the misstonary. “ Master, 
somebody thas been pouring 
paraffiid over my dinner!” 
“So you are the man,” said 
the missionary with a smile. 











over them were exposed, and 
the mansion of Culbin entirely 
disappeared. 


Since then, every known 
landmark has gone. Every year 
has increased the. danger of 
Culbin to the surrounding 
countryside. 

Local farmers tried plant- 
ing conifers to stem the on- 
ward march of the sandhills. 
It was no use. Trees thirty 
and forty feet high were cov- 
ered up till scarcely the top- 
most leaves rose above the 
sand drifts. 

Yet to-day Culbin’s Sahara is 
being reclaimed at last. It 
needed modern: mass tactics to 
conquer the curse which had 
baffled generations of farmers. 


In 1921, the Forestry Commis- 
sioners began to acquire Culbin 
land. Land reclamation know- 
ledge culled from all over the 


to guess what special brand !). 
They are keeping them for 
your next leave at home in 
3 Coram Place, Scotswood, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
When the “Good Morning ” 
representative called one after- 


world was brought to bean_on 
the riddle of the sands. 

A far-seeing twenty-five-year 
plan was set into action. Tis 
first provision was: Where 
trees had failed to stem the 
tide of sand, grass might suc 
ceed. 

An army workmen 
planted broom, grass, and 
plants suitable to desert condi- 
tions on the barren dunes. 


As soon as the grass fixed 
the sand, Scots and Corsican 
pines were planted, some 
with such success that they 
have grown to a height of 
twenty feet. 

The Forestry Commissioners 
now own. 5,500 acres of Culbin, 
and have triumphantly planted 
four-fifths of the area. Green 
leaves are coming again to Cul- 
bin, after two and a half 
centuries. 


of 





TWO FOR THE ROAD! 
P.O. STOKER JOHN YOUNGER 


noon they were both preparing 
to go to work, but even in their 
hurry they both had time to 
send their love and best wishes, 
with the hope of seeing you 
again very shortly. 

Cheers ! 
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‘GOOD MORNING 








Ho 


N all the great hosts of 
France there was only one 

officer towards whom the Eng- 
lish of Wellington’s army re- 
tained a deep, steady, and un- 
changeable hatred. 

There were plunderers among 
the French, and men of vio- 
lence, gamblers, duellists and 
roués. All these could be for- 
given, for others of their kidney 
were to be found among the 
ranks of the English. 


But one officer of Massena’s 
force had committed a crime 
which was unspeakable, un- 
heard of, abominable; only 
to be alluded to with curses 
late in the evening, when a 
second bottle had loosened 
the tongues of men. 


The news of it was- carried 
back fo England and country 
gentlemen who knew little of 
the details of the war grew 
erimson with passion when they 
heard of it, and yeomen of the 
shires raised freckled fists to 
Heaven and swore. 

And yet who should be the 
‘doer of this dreadful deed but 
our friend the brigadier, 
Etienne Gerard, of the Hussars 
of Conflans, gay-riding, plume- 
tossing, debonair, the darling of 
the ladies and of the six bri- 
gades of light cavalry. 

But the strange part of it 
is that this gallant gentleman 
did this hateful thing, and 
made himself the most un- 
popular man in the Penin- 
sula, without ever knowing 
that he had done a crime for 
which there is hardly a name 
amid all the resources of our 
language. 

He died of old age, and 
never once in that imperturb- 
able self - confidence _ which 
adorned or disfigured his 
character knew that so many 
thousand Englishmen would 
gladly have hanged him with 
their own hands. 

On the contrary, he num- 
bered this “adventure among 
those other exploits which he 
has given to the world, and 
many a time he chuckled and 
hugged himself as he narrated 
it to the eagen circle who 
gathered round him in _ that 
humble café where, between 
his dinner and his dominoes, he 
would tell, amid tears and 
laughter, of his adventures. 


Here is what Gerard said: 


you must know, my friends, 
that it was toward the end 
of the year eighteen hundred 
and ten that | and Massena and 
the others pushed Wellington 
backwards until we had hoped 
to drive him and his army into 
the Tagus. : 
But when we were Siill 
twenty-five miles from Lisbon 


So THIS |S 

MUCH PETTING, 
FRITZ—OUR FUTURE 
HOME! —WE CAN /: 


W 


Slew the Fox 











\ 


+ + + 


we found that we were _ be- 
trayed, for what had this Eng- 
lishman done but build an 
enormous line of works and 
forts at a place called Torres 
Vedras, so that even we were 
unable to get through them ! 


They lay across the whole 
peninsula, and our army was 
so far from home that we did 
not dare to risk a reverse, 
and we had already learned 
at Busaco that it was no 
child’s play to fight against 
these people. 

What could we do, then, but 
sit down in front of these lines 
and blockade them to the best 
of our power? There we re- 
mained for six months, amid 
such anxieties that Massena 
said afterwards that he had not 
one hair which was not white 
uopn his body. For my own 


part, I did not worry much 
about our situation, but I 
looked after our horses, who 


were in great need of rest and 
green fodder. For the rest, we 
drank the wine of the country 
and passed the time as best we 
might. 
There was a lady at San- 
tarem—hut my lips are sealed. 
It is the part of a gallant man 
to say nothing, though he may 
indicate that he could say a 
great deal. 


One day Massena sent for me, 
and I found him in his tent 
with a great plan pinned upon 
the table. He looked at me in 
silence with that single pierc- 
ing eye of his, and I felt by 
his expression that the matter 
was serious. 

He was nervous and ill at 
ease, but my bearing seemed 
to reassure him. It is good to 
be in contact with brave men. 

“Colonel Etienne Gerard,” 
said he, ‘I have always heard 
that you are a very gallant 
and enterprising officer.” 

It was not for me to con- 
firm such a report, and yet it 
would be folly to deny it, so 
! clinked my spurs together 
and saluted. 

“You are-also an excellent| 
rider.” 

I admitted it. 

“And the best swordsman in 
the six brigades of light 
cavalry.” 

Massena was famous for the 
accuracy of his information. 
“Now,” said he, “if you will 

look at this plan you will have 
no difficulty in understanding 
what it is that I wish you to 
do. These are the lines of 
Torres Vedras. You will per- 
ceive that they cover a vast 
space, and you will realise that 
the English can only hold a 
position here and there. Once 
through the lines, you have 
twenty-five miles of open coun- 
try which lie between them and 
Lisbon. It is very. important 


} 





+ + + 


to me to learn how Wellington’s| 


troops are distributed through- 
out that space, and it is my 
wish that you should go and 
ascertain. 

His words turned me cold. 

_“ Sir,” said I, “it is impos- 
sible that a colonel of light 
cavalry should condescend to 
act as a spy.” 

He laughed and clapped me 
on the shoulder. 

“You would not be a Hussar 
if you ‘were not ‘a hot-head,” 
said he. “If you will listen 
you will understand that I have 
not asked you to act as a spy. 
What do you (think of that 
horse?” 

He had conducted me to the 
opening of his tent, and there 
was a [Chasseur who led up and 
down a most admirable crea- 
ture. 

He 'was a dapple grey, not 
very itall—a little over fifteen 
hands, perhaps—but with the 
short head and splendid arch 
of the neck which comes 
with the Arab blood. His 
shoulders and haunches were 
so muscular, and yet his legs 
so fine, that it thrilled me 
with joy just to gaze upon 
him. 

A fine horse or a beautiful 
woman, I cannot look at them 





unmoved, even now when 
seventy winters .have chilled 
my blood. ‘ 

“This,” said ‘Massena, “is 
Voltigeur; the swiftest horse in 
our army. Wiat I desire is 
that you should start to-night, 
ride round ‘the lines upon the 
flank, make ‘your way across 
the enemy’s rear, and return 
upon the other flank, bringing 
me news of his dispositions. 
You will wear a uniform, and 
will therefore, if captured, be 
safe from ithe death of a spy. 
It is probable that you will get 
through the lines unchallenged, 
for the posts are very scattered. 
Once through, in daylight you 
can outride anything which you 
meet, and if you keep off the 
roads you may escape entirely 
unnoticed. If you have not re- 
ported yourself by to-morrow 
night I will understand that you 
are taken, ‘and I will offer them 
Colonel Petrie in exchange.” 

Ah, how my heart swelled 
with pride and joy as I sprang 
into the saddle and galloped 
this grand horse up and down 
to show the marshal the mas- 
tery which I had of him! He 
was magnificent—we were both 
magnificent, for Massena 
clapped his hands and cried out 
in his delight. 


| TO-DAY’S PICTURE QUIZ | 





Answer to Picture Quiz in No. 





WHAT IS IT? 


Spirit Level. 





198 : 











THING To DO 
IS TO LOOK 
FOR DIGS! 





é. VY WELL 
— /with THE TROOPS AND 
; THE EVACUEES, THE MUNITION 
WORKERS AND THE GOVERNMENT 
STAFFS THE ONLY VACANT 
PREMISES ARE IN OUR 
JAIL- AND WE'RE VERY 
PARTICULAR WHOM WE. 
ENTERIAIN THERE-! 





MISS, WHAT 


tf 





It was not I, but he, who said 
that a gallant beast deserves a 
gallant rider, Then, when for 
the third time, with my pan- 
ache flying and my dolman 
streaming behind me, I thun- 
dered past thim, I saw upon his 
hard old face that he had no 
longer any doubt that he had 
chosen the man for his purpose. 


_| drew my sabre, raised the 
hilt to my lips in salute, and 
galloped on to my own quar- 
ters. Already the news had 
spread that I had been chosen 
for a mission, and my little 
rascals came swarming out of 
their tents to cheer me. Ah! 
it brings the tears to my old 
eyes when | think how proud 
they were of their colonel. 


And | was proud of them also. | 


They deserved 
leader. 


(To be continued) 


a (dashing 





Snowy, Flowy, Blowy, 
Showery, Flowery, Bowery, 
Hoppy, Croppy, Droppy, 


Breezy, Snieezy, Freezy. 
Sir Gregory Gander’s 
“The Twelve Months.” 


| sipt each flower, 
| changed every hour, 
But here every flower 
united! 
John 


Gay 
(1685-1732). 


WANGLING 
WORDS_.;, 


_ 1. Place the same two letters, 
in the same order, both before 
and after ENCEFOR, to make 
a word. 

2. Rearrange the letters of 
HAVE NO NETS, to make a 
Scottish town. 

3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change: 
FIND into KEEP, RAIL into 
WAYS,. GIVE into TAKE, 
FOLK into SONG. 

4. How many four-letter and 
five-letter words can you make 
from VEGETARIAN ? 









0 OB a 
ral ES 


CLUES DOWN. 


fl Discomfit 2 Country road. 3S FPurred anima), 
4 Glows, ‘5 Fish, 7 Eager, 8 Musically slow. 
9 Lose. 10 Ox. 14 Bisect. 16 Tired. 18 Beg 
earnestly. 20 Part of shoe. 22 Rich cake. 23 
Irish county. 24 Durable fabric, 26 Trunk. 27 
Dull-witted, 29 Sagacious. 31 Burns, 33 Fore- 





end of ship, 


the Brigadier 






For saytoday 





1.A sedilia is a 
accent, a stene seat in a 
church, a Spanish dance, a folk- 
song, a shawl ? 

2. Who wrote (a) The Chil- 
dren of the New Forest, (b) 
Children of the Ghetto ? 

3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why: Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite, Chester- 
field, Sheraton, Adam ? 

4. At what town do the rivers 
Severn and Avon meet? 


kind of 


5. What English king was 
also a jockey ? 
What is the capital of 
Peru ? 
7. What famous actor won 


the Derby, and when ? 

8. Who discovered the Cape 
of Good Hope? 

9. Where is Napoleon buried? 

10. How many “pips” does a 
Brigadier wear on his shoul- 
der straps ? 

11. The first Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Boat Race was in: 1809, 
1819, 1829, 1839, 1849 ? 


12. What do the letters 
F.R.IB.A. after a man’s name 
mean ? 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 198 


1. Plants. 

2. (a) H. 
stoi. - 

3. Pumice floats; the others 
do not. . 

4.“ Service—not Self.” 

5. Venice. 

6. Quito. 

7. Corrugate, Corruscate. 

8. Byron. 

9. Original shape was like a 
pomegranate. 

10. Four. 

11. 1824-1831. 

12. At the South 


G. Wells, (b) Tol- 


Pole. 





Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 153 


1. LEaseabLE 

2. BRAINTREE. 

3. LIONS, LOONS, LOOTS, 
COOTS, CLOTS, SLOTS, 
SLATS, SLATE, SLAVE, 
SHAVE, SHARE 

JAIL, BAIL, BALL, BALD, 
BARD, BIRD. 

FOUR, HOUR, HOAR, HEAR, 
HEAP, LEAP, ULEAD, DEAD, 
DEED, DEEP. 

LAND, LAID, LAIR, FAIR, 
FAIL, FALL. 

4. Hoot, Root, Toga, Goat, 
Harp, Ogre, Gore, Hare, Hear, 
Heap, Pare, Reap, Pear, Hath, 
Goth, Hero, Gear, Rage, Rate, 
Tear, Tare, Gape, Page, etc. 

Great, Groat, Targe, Grape, 








Grope, Photo, Graph, ‘Tope, 
po per, Rotor, Rater, Grate, 
ete. 


[CROSSWORD CORNER| 


CLUES ACROSS 
Shut, 
Pacifies. 
To some 
extent, 
of 
walking. 
Up to, 
Palfrey. 
Observed. 
Shake to and 
1? Repulse. at 
Rowing man. 
Drudge, 
Salad herb. 
25 Build, 
(Lost ground. 
Bound easily. 
52 Bitterly 
Peer, Pungent. 
Old clothes, 
Hovers. 
Fencing 
weapon. 
Indicted. 
ion to Problem 
in 198, 


Way 


of 
Solut 











eae) B ==ps7 gee. | | ARGUE 
‘eae | THIS OUT 
YOURSELVES 


A JOB FOR LIFE. 


WE cannot expect a world in which every- 

one is guaranteed employment for life in 
one particular job; we oughit to aim at a world 
in which there is ‘a strong sustained demand 
for labour,” so that if one job fails another is 
available; when there is a strong demand for 


TEMPLE OF Aa 0 THE DACOITS ARE labour people will sort themselves out between 
THOUSAND A 


i] ‘ : ry A 
SEE THE PALACE ON THE HILL-AND MONEYS ROBBERS — AN OUT- caabalp inky oa = Gin Rb uisen. Coochiner in Keonomies) 
THE MONKEY TEMPLE WHERE THEY LAW TRIBE!-SIR LUKE THAT OL ae ee “ L, ‘ 
4 . f SAID HAS COM , — p: SGUOnReeReeReeee 
SAY THE DACOITS LURK... gual iN Mla tiga, = | | ee eye eer | | DANGER!-THE PROTECTION }| |THE TYPICAL AMERICAN. = 
: j ARE NONE LE 1 OF A GREAT PRINCE !-Now 41 T is one of the curious habits of our minds 
GEE .— 2) | KNOW BETTER: — WHAT'S COMIN’ TO ME to retain a sharp and probably wrong pic- 
WHAT ARE AND SO DOES ture of a typical foreigner and yet never con- 
UNCLE RAO.. FROM THE MONKEY nect this type with the individual foreigners 
‘ ; TEMPLE AN THE p< we know. For instance, you know that Mr. 
ROBBERS OF 1 |Roosevelt is an American, and Bing Crosby is 
THE HILLS?.. another; so are Jack Benny, Ernest Heming- 


way, Archbishop Spellman, James Cagney and 
Mr. Stettinius. They are men of the most 
widely different character, but they are Ameri- 
cans. Who is more typical, Wendell Willkie or 
Fred Astaire? Mr. Anthony Eden or Stanley 
Lupino? The answer, I suspect, is—both. 

| Alistair Cooke. 





THE VIRTUE OF FORGETTING. 
ME: NOEL COWARD says our national vice is 
a tendency to forget. This is nonsense. It 
is our great political virtue. It is their capacity 
to remember that makes the Balkans so Balkan. 
Poor Ireland cannot forget the Battle of the 
Boyne, and so is a “distressful country.” But 
sensible England forgets as soon as possible. 
Let us hope we will continue our great tradi- 
tion and fight to-morrow’s battles to-morrow, 
uninfluenced by the sentimental memories of 


to-day. 
K. A. Baird. 


HOLLYWOOD EDUCATION. 

Wwe spend millions of pounds on an education 
which so _ sterilises the thought of the 

child that soon after leaving school he sheds 

this vast encrustation of useless knowledge like 

a malignant sore, and his cultural activities are 

dominated by Hollywood sex appeal. 
RUGGLES Dr._D. Jackson. 


THE POPULATION QUESTION. 


THE post-war young married woman will have 
known the joys of economic freedom. 


Oa 
MARRIES WIMPY, 
SHE CAN'T MARRY-# 


“ROSES ARE RED 
VIOLETS ARE BLUE 





\J 
V1 00K, GIVE A BLOKE 
A CHANCE TO GET 
RID OF THE FIRST 
HANGOVER BEFORE 
HE STARTS ACQUIRING 
HE NEXT 


HM HE TUCKED MEIN \ V1 SAY, OLD BOY WHAT 


i / “J 
IS 16 GOING FR 
ee a cat LIKE A MOTHER —Bur ) \ ABOUT ANOTHER BEER? 


THE SUBLIME TO THE 
BLINKING RIDICULOUS 
~ FIRST | WAS TOO Hor 
= NOW IM A DURN 
SYGHY YOO CoLD/ 










marriage she will relinquish this financial 
jindependence and become—although working 
|seven days a week—a dependant legally entitled 
only to her board and lodging. This rankles. 
A large family increases a woman’s dependency, 
for then she is irrevocably tied to the home. 
The only solution to the problem is to improve 
the status of the housewife and mother. Family 
allowances must be generous. 
Dr. Edith Siwanmerskitl, MP. 


AFTERMATH OF WAR. 


"THE aftermath of this war, with its reconstruc- 

~ ition difficulties and its inevitable political 
and economic changes, will be, as we are all 
aware, a pretty uncomfortable period for all of 
us. . . . These discomforts and frustrations can 
be nothing compared with what our fighting 
men have been and are enduring now for us, 
and for the future of everything we believe in. 
If in the future any of us, either individually 
or in unions or political parties, do anything 
to let down these men and all they have en- 
dured for us, I cah only say that it will be to 
our eternal, everlasting shame. ‘ 
| Noel Coward, 











7 rT 
WELL, \'M NOT GOING TO ue ius ring ' 
1 AM AFRAID THIS !S_ 7 LET OLD WHISKERS FILL 


{ 
AN EVIL PLACE! < in THE DATE FOR ME ! on 


THIRD EMPTY 
ONE ~ WONDER 
WHO'S GOING 
TO FILL IT— 
OLD WHISKERS 


AMERICAN HOMES. 


Hee suns AMERICAN homes, homes in which in 
| +% many cases the parents were born 
jabroad, speaking a foreign language, homes in 
\which the parents are still learning how to 
become Americans, homes in which the parents 
|}expect the children to be better Americans 
jthan their parents have been. In no other 
country in the world have there been so many 
|parents who were not cocksure of how fo live 
|im the world, so many parents who expected 
| their children, even as quite small children, to 
|speak better English, to know their way about 
Wor!-AN’ LEAVE *% in the world better than their parents did. But 
ME FISHIN’ ROD THE L/NE AND TAKE a it is in America. oe wate’ oe 
|dren anxionpsly. re y advance ‘ ys 
TRAPPED ? THE ROD WITH YOU: | Dr Margaret stain 


HE SON OF MOR 
ae putter 7o THE GODS 








4 | HO, THERE, FELLOW! LAM \’CANT! MEN \/ WELL, WHY NX 
eanwhile, (te GeeaT DUKE OF - ) BLINKIN’ \\ Nor JST STEP\ 
further down \GERTSHIRE ~SO DISPERSE, BOATS BIN || OUTOF IT f 


River Nifey.= 








Send your Stories, 


Jokes and Ideas 
to the Editor 
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: 
Woes} This England 


All communications to be addressed Against a background of threat- 
te: “Good Morning,” ening cloud, wild geese are head- 


=° paairate ing North for the Spring. 


. London, S.W.!. 








‘““What a strange, 
big world I’ve found 
myself in. Sure, 
I’m never going to 
get used to it. 
Guess I’ll have to 
stay awhile with 
you, Mum, until I 
do.”’ 

































































REALLY— 
1D WOULD 
YOU BELIEVE 
| IT? 


Says Dixie 
Dugan, 20th 
Century Fox 
player. 


foes 





hi : 
‘*Now, you keep near to me, and don’t go wandering all over the 
place. I’m too big to keep running around, so I’ll just sit here 
and scare everybody away.’’ 





“‘Cissie . . . try 
Navy Cut.” 





"“ GENTLEMEN—YOU MAY 
SMOKE ” 
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